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Housing—A Social Investment 


During the past six years have taken place the most 
extensive demonstrations in the whole history of housing 
reform. So says Better Times, which in the November 
issue sums up what housing operations in New York have 
demonstrated and seeks to discover what real progress 
they indicate toward slum clearance. They include the 
blocks of 2,125 apartments in Long Island City erected 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, similar 
buildings in Bayonne erected by oil companies for their 
employes, those erected in the heart of New York by 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the building operation of © 


the City Housing Corporation at Sunnyside, Long Island 
City. All these operations have been based on the limited 
dividend plan of financing and on government subsidy 
through tax exemption. All had a definite influence on 
the passage, by the last legislature, of the Nicoll-Hof- 
stadter bill which, through the creation of the State Board 
of Housing, committed the state beyond any precedent to 
activity in housing. 


But how far all this new development leads on the 
road to slum clearance and decent housing for wage- 
earners remains, says Better Times, a matter of acute 
difference of opinion. Lawson Purdy, chairman of the 
Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, and Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, see the limited dividend 
as the stumbling block in any large building scheme. On 
the other hand Andrew J. Thomas, an architect, sees a 
clear road ahead as a result of the housing demonstrations 
and the subsequent legislation. “The door is now open 
for men and women with real social consciousness to 
carry out on a large scale the work which has been demon- 
strated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. When the state lent its aid 
to procure necessary parcels of land at a fair price and 
legislated the business of housing out of the speculative 
field into high class investment, it went as far as any 
government agency possibly could go. The rest is up to 
the people themselves. The tools are now at hand and 
all that is necessary to wipe out the slums and bring better 
housing to wage-earners is that someone pick up the tools 
and get to work.” 


Farm Press Takes Up the Church 


Two articles and two editorials of significance have 
recently appeared in agricultural papers upon the country 
church. Capper’s Farmer in the December number pub- 
lishes an article by Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, secretary of 
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the Community Church Workers of the United States, 
who recently went to his home community, found that the 
church he had attended was closed, and asked representa- 
tive people the reason why. He got a variety of answers. 
Some farmers said they were too poor to join the church. 
The burden of their argument was: “Until the farmer 
gets economic justice, the church must stay dead.” Others 
said that the vigorous programs of farmers’ and social 
organizations make the service of a church much less 
appreciated. Still others contend that a live school, giv- 
ing a modern educational program and teaching science, 
is alienating young people from the church. That the 
radio has enabled people to hear the voice of the modern 
city pastor, and that they then care less to hear their own 
preachers, is testified by some. One person criticized the 
policy of mission boards, especially, for maintaining high 
salaried secretaries who handled the meager funds of 
poor churches and were not grappling seriously with the 
country church problem. 


Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, formerly a secretary of the 
Congregational Education Society, contributes an article 
to The Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. He finds the 
troubles of the churches due in part to increases in the 
number of tenant farmers, too many churches, competi- 
tive squabbles, poorly paid and poorly trained ministers, 
better transportation, which enables many people to go to 
town and city churches. 


Capper’s Farmer (December) says editorially that the 
day of the country church has not passed but that strenu- 
ous efforts need to be put forth if the institution is to be 
adjusted to changing conditions. 


The Farmer's Wife, a journal with a large circulation, 
in the December number frankly advocates a community 
church which people can join regardless of doctrinal 
differences and which shall be dominated by the ideal of 
brotherhood. 


- Accountability of Corporations 


Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard, whose recent 
article in the Atlantic on corporation finance created a 
sensation, makes a further contribution to the subject in 
World’s Work for December. Shareholders as a body 
cannot, he believes, be expected to take an active part in 
corporation management, but something must be found 
that will give the shareholders “a reasonable check and 
balance upon management.” Neither management con- 
trol nor the “mob rule,” which would result from general 
active participation by all stockholders, is desirable. But 
Professor Ripley believes that there is “a normal domain 
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of managerial responsibility and another of shareholder’s 
participation.” 

At the present time ownership is becoming more widely 
scattered, and managerial power much greater. Many 
corporations today have a large part of their stock owned 
by a small group, with the remainder widely scattered. 
Such ownership, while it lasts, is a safeguard for the suc- 
cess of the corporation. Professor Ripley points out that 
in many cases when the first sponsors give up their interest 
in a corporation there is no one to take their places at the 
time when such attention is particularly needed. A perma- 
nent agency should be organized, he thinks, that will be 
more directly representative of the stockholders’ rights 
and interests and that will “promise a fair chance of 
awakening sufficient interest among the electorate to in- 
duce at least an intelligent minority to take part.” 

The most important function for such a body would 
be “adequate publicity through independent audit.” With 
the present confusion of state laws an independent audit 
will be of no value “unless and until it be tied-in with 
the positive creation of some body independent of man- 
agement to which the auditor shall be accountable.” 

The agency which Professor Ripley proposes would be 
a permanent body “created not to cope with a management 
in terms of conflict but to recognize that full responsibility 
and authority are still vested in the directorate, subject 
only to the condition that there shall be a reasonable 
amount of disclosure and consultation precedent to action.” 

This scheme is not quite so novel as it sounds, accord- 
ing to Professor Ripley, since the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company is already trying an experiment along this 
line, and similar committees have been created in emergen- 
cies in a number of corporations. 

There is at present in many corporations an executive 
committee of the board of directors which is really re- 
sponsible for matters of policy and an outside group who 
attend meetings more or less perfunctorily. The decisions 
of this group, according to Professor Ripley, are fre- 
quently controlled by the inner circle. In his scheme the 
outer group would be as far as possible “independent of 
and serve as a check upon the inner group.” 

One serious objection is that the creation of such an 
agency might decrease what little interest the stockholder 
now has. Professor Ripley thinks, however, that “the 
shareholder could in no event be more dead to the manage- 
ment world than he is now’”—and this he considers very 
largely the fault of the management which has, in many 
cases, “deliberately raised barriers of all sorts against such 
an interest or participation.” On the other hand, a rep- 
resentative body of stockholders with definite duties might 
arouse a good deal of interest on the part of “an intelli- 
gent minority of the shareholder electorate.” This stock- 
holders’ committee would arrange for an independent audit 
both of the corporation’s balance sheet and of its income 
account. 

Professor Ripley emphasizes the fact that such an 
agency could not function successfully without the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of the management. But he finds three 
ways in which the agency could help the management : “in 
the matter of raising funds through stock subscriptions ; 
as respects proxies and the validation of particular trans- 
actions; and, most important of all, as a matter of pro- 
tection against legal liability of directors for untoward 
consequences of their acts.” In these cases stockholders 
and management might benefit equally from such a com- 
mittee which might “serve as a channel of communication 
between the management and the owners.” 
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In conclusion Professor Ripley says: “A prime objection 
to disfranchisement [non-voting stock], to my thinking, 
was that, in constituting the shareholders a mere aggre- 
gation of economic wards, held in the hollow of the 
banker hand, the best possible gage was given 
for a progressive subordination of the many to the few. 


“The ultimate goal, unthinkable in a democracy, would 
be the concentration of all property power in the hands 
of a small company of interested all-powerful ex- 
perts. Only by having some voice in the handling 
of their material possessions will it be possible for people 
to perpetuate a civilization founded upon the institution of 
private property.” 


New York’s Welfare Council 


The Welfare Council of New York City was organized 
about a year ago in order to coordinate social work in the 
city and to make possible community planning in social 
welfare work. Although confined to New York, the work 
of the Council is of nation-wide interest. 

There are about 1,500 public and private organizations 
in New York which are eligible for membership in the 
Council. The board of directors includes nine members 
of the city government, 33 members appointed by social 
agencies and 33 representing the public. The family ser- 
vice and health sections of the Council, comprising organ- 
izations working in these fields, are already at work on 
their problems; sections on child welfare and recreation, 
— and neighborhood activities will also be organ- 
ized, 

The research bureau of the Council, which has recently 
been organized, will probably be one of the most important 
phases of its work. The bureau aims to discover, 
assemble and analyze the social data needed by the agen- 
cies in the solution of their welfare problems, for the 
development of greater coordination of effort, for the 
improvement of the service rendered, etc. 

Two important publications have already been issued 
by the Council. A bibliography of studies of social prob- 
lems, edited by Shelby Harrison and Allen Eaton of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, lists all such studies relating to 
New York City which have been made during the period 
1915-1925. The reports cover a wide variety of subjects. 
Thirteen studies have been made on the cost of living, 9 
on food problems, 30 on housing, 10 on unemployment, 
etc. In all, 527 reports are listed. 

The council’s second publication is a Classification of 
Social Agencies by Function in the City of New York, 
by Edith Shatto King. About 1,200 agencies are liste 
under four main heads according to the Council’s func- 
tional divisions: family welfare; child welfare; health; 
education, recreation and neighborhood activities. Further 
subdivisions are made under each heading and agencies 
which engage in varied types of work are listed in each 
section according to their various departments. 

Among the other projects on which the Council is al- 
ready working are plans for the consolidation of the work 
of placement agencies for the handicapped under a single 
board of directors chosen from the participating agencies, 
a study of the care of the aged, and a study of the length 
of time required for a needy person to secure help. This 
study includes an analysis of the experience of 1,900 
persons who applied to 47 agencies in one week. 

The Council is also trying to secure money for a com- 
munity welfare building to house all the social agencies. 
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It is believed that such a building would make the work 
of coordination and cooperation much easier. 

As the work of this Welfare Council develops it should 
become a very valuable source of information to ministers, 
teachers and special students, as to the nature, scope and 
methods of modern social work in its various forms. 


Another Significant Conference 


Following its policy of presenting more or less detailed 
accounts of conferences that reflect important develop- 
ments in the group discussion movement, INFORMATION 
SERVICE gives the following report, prepared by one of 

he leaders, of the recent “Older Boys’ Conference” at 

ffalo, N. Y. 

In order to help older boys to face the facts in the 
present interracial and international situation, a confer- 
ence was held at Buffalo over the Thanksgiving Day week- 
end. The meetings, which began on Friday and closed on 
Sunday, were sponsored by the New York State Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A., but represented the joint effort 
of the local churches and Y. M. C. A.’s. The conference 
itself represented merely an incident in a whole process 
of opinion-forming discussion. In line with a conviction 
that creative experience is the most valuable element in 
character-building, the men interested in this conference 
sought to have older boys themselves work out the plans 
from the beginning. More than a year ago discussion 
of the project was begun with a few boys in certain sec- 
tional conferences. These boys elected representatives to 
a central group which constituted the executive commit- 

e for planning and carrying out the plans. 

This group of older boys, with adult counsellors, worked 
for a year in planning program, seeking to find real issues, 
working out plans for discussion of those issues with 
local groups, selecting speakers, developing discussion out- 
lines, correlating results of discussions, and, finally, in 
conducting the conference itself. 

During this fall, about 500 groups throughout New 
York state—Sunday school classes, Older Boys’ Clubs, 
Hi-Y clubs, high-school classes, etc., have been discussing 
issues which grew out of the experience of older boys. 
For the purpose of helping with these discussions the 
general committee furnished outlines and report forms. 
The reports of these discussion groups formed the basis 
upon which the conference program was built. 

When the boys went to Buffalo, 2,350 of them, they 
represented practically every county in the state, big city, 
small town and open country alike. They represented 
every variety of experience. The conference was broken 


| i into small groups for discussion, but had several gen- 
a 


1 sessions at which factual material was brought to 
the delegates by speakers. These included President 
Mordecai Johnson of Howard University; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of New York; and Mr. Arthur Rugh, one of the 
foreign secretaries of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. Professor Harrison Elliott of Union Seminary 
served as general discussion leader working throughout 
the period of preparation in the development of discus- 
sion plans and in the conference itself presenting daily 
summaries of the group discussion. 

Two special features of the program included a forum 
of foreign students in which young men from India, 
Japan, China, and the Philippine Islands participated and 
discussed in the general session such questions as: “What 
unfair discriminations do the people of your country feel 
that America is making against them?” “What is the 
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attitude of your country toward the missionary enter- 
prise of America?” “What part are you willing that 
America shall take in the affairs of your people?” etc. 

The second feature was an international camp fire in 
which boys themselves of foreign birth, or of foreign 
descent, and representing more than twenty nations, par- 
ticipated, each voicing the aspirations of the youth of his 
nation and expressing a hope for an international fellow- 
ship of goodwill among boys and young men. 

It was not expected that resolutions would be passed, 
nor that iron clad conclusions would be reached, but it was 
certainly evident that for hundreds of young men this 
represented a thought-provoking process; that many of 
them faced the facts in the issues of race and nationalism 
for the first time with frank recognition of their own 
part and responsibility. Many boys expressed determi- 
nation to face their own groups at home with these facts ; 
to see to it that the issues are discussed in their own clubs 
and circles; to study the literature available with care and 
discrimination ; to seek to know intimately boys of other 
lands and colors; and to work diligently to find for them- 
selves and help to establish a Christian attitude toward 
those peoples. 


The Age Factor in Marriage 


According to a study of Philadelphia marriages by 
Hornell Hart and Wilmer Shields of Bryn Mawr College 
(reported in the Journal of Social Hygiene for October), 
marriages seem most likely to be successful, other things 
being equal, if the groom is about 29 and the bride about 
24. <A difference of four years in the groom’s age or of 
two years in the bride’s makes very little difference. But 
if the bride is under 21 or the groom under 24 the chances 
for happiness are much less. If either party is under 19 
marriage is “from 10 to 100 times as risky” as marriages 
at the preferred age. Marriages of persons over 38 are 
from two to five times as risky. 

The data for this study were secured from the Domestic 
Relations Court and the Marriage License Bureau of 
Philadelphia. Five hundred cases were taken from the 
Philadelphia Domestic Relations Court and 500 marriage 
license applications. The court cases were selected at 
random from those appealing to the court for the first 
time in May and June, 1924, and did not include applica- 
tions for divorce. Cases in which essential information 
was lacking or which did not concern trouble between man 
and wife were excluded from the study. The marriage 
license applications were selected at random over a period 
of 20 years. 

The authors explain that care was taken to see whether 
the results were due to a differentiation between white and 
colored couples or any tendency of men and women under 
21 to overstate their ages in applying for a license. But 
neither of these ideas explained the results. Two possible 
explanations are suggested: “First, it may be supposed 
that premature or delayed martiage is a symptom of per- 
manent character traits which are unfavorable to success in 
family life. If this is the true explanation, the postpone- 
ment of marriage until the ideal age would presumably 
have no important effect on happiness in marriage. The 
second hypothesis is that the boy or girl under 21 years 
of age has not had a sufficiently broad experience or has 
not reached sufficient maturity to select a mate with whom 
a successful home can be established. If this is the correct 
interpretation the postponement of marriage until the 
woman is 22 and the man 24 years of age would be an 
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extremely important preventive measure looking toward 
elimination of domestic disaster.” 


A Strike Settled 


After a strike lasting about nineteen weeks the workers 
in the cloak, suit and skirt industry in New York accepted 
a compromise which permitted them to resume work. 
This agreement was reached on November 12. 

Their original demands, discussed in the last Annual 
Review of the Year, July 31, 1926, included: a minimum 
guaranteed period of employment for 36 weeks, limitation 
of the number of submanufacturers which any jobber may 
engage, a wage increase, and a 40-hour week. 

The compromise settlement lost to the union the gen- 
eral guarantee of a minimum of 36 weeks of employment. 
The right of a 10 per cent reorganization annually was 
granted to inside manufacturers on condition that they 
provide a minimum of 32 weeks employment and do all 
their work on their own premises, but the original general 
provision does not appear in the agreement. 

This granting to the employers of the right to a 10 per 
cent reorganization annually was an important concession. 
That privilege has been bitterly fought ever since 1910 
and referred to as the “right to the job,” that is, perma- 
nent employment after a two weeks’ trial period. 

The demand for the limitation of contractors was com- 
promised on the basis that the inside manufacturers who 
use contractors agree in principle to limitation of con- 
tractors, but with the promise that they will do whatever 
the jobbers agree to do on this question. 

The union gained an increase in the minimum wage 
scales. The compromise on the 40-hour week demand 
provides for a 42-hour week until June, 1928, and a 40- 
hour week thereafter. 

The strike came on July 1, following the refusal of the 
union to accept the findings of the Governor’s Advisory 
Commission. There was division of opinion within the 
union on this question, but those opposed to acceptance 
prevailed. 

During the early weeks of the strike there were many 
clashes with the police and pickets were arrested. Finally 
the manufacturers obtained a drastic injunction prohibit- 
ing all picketing. The injunction was defied and again 
pickets were arrested. The American Civil Liberties 
Union took up the matter and a test case was instituted 
to carry the question of the right to picket to the Supreme 
Court. 


George Lansbury on Russia 


George Lansbury, a well-known British socialist, de- 
scribing in the Socialist Review (London) for November 
the changes he found in revisiting Russia recently, makes 
a number of statements which seem to rest upon careful 
observation. 

Mr. Lansbury believes that a new expression of religion 
is developing in Russia. He describes a visit to a monas- 
tery where, although the abbot had at one time been 
arrested for counter-revolutionary propaganda, they were 
now able to do a much finer work than before the revolu- 
tion. While there is still anti-religious propaganda, the or- 
thodox churches are full, and there are many other groups 
carrying on their own types of religious services. Church 
property has been confiscated but all types of churches 
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. selves in time, but they will do it much quicker with the 


are open and freely attended by those who so desire. “The 
fact that the mass of people are openly and avowedly not 
Communists makes nonsense of the statement that the 
Russian nation is forced to renounce religion and accept 
atheism as a creed. The peasants who make up the mass 
of the people are still loyal to the forms of religion.” 
Freedom of the press and of speech is in its broadest ; 
sense non-existent, but, says Mr. Lansbury,“ . . . in 
Russia today there is quite as wide and liberal a right 
to say and write what one thinks as there is in present 
day Britain . . .” The lack of freedom is balanced, 
according to the author, by the fact that state activities 
are devoted to the development of the people as a whole, 
While Mr. Lansbury recognizes that the peasants 
get control of the government, he believes that in scl) 
case they would strengthen the present government rather 
than restore the Czardom or establish capitalism. He 
realizes that there are dissensions among the Soviet lead- 
ers, but he thinks that the fact such discussions have 
taken place “is a sign of life, not death, or even disrup- { 
tion.” 7 
Mr. Lansbury does not, however, minimize the dangers 
to the Soviet government. “These, especially economic 
difficulties, will not be solved for many years unless Great 
Britain and the world in general comes in and by mutual 
concessions and mutual aid assist the Russian peasants 
and workers in recreating the economic life of the coun- 
try. The Russian people can and will do this for them- | 


sympathy and assistance of the Western world.” 


Russian Debt Policy ay 


The Foreign Policy Association has issued a statement ( 
on the foreign debt policy of Soviet Russia in its Infor- 
mation Service for November 24. The total American 
claims including interest charges are about $800,000,000, 
not more than ten per cent of the total Russian foreign 
debt. Claims by American citizens and corporations for 
losses caused by damages since the Communist revolution 
account for over half this amount; nearly one-fourth are 
government credits to the Kerensky government, the re- 
mainder, the bonds floated in the United States in 1916 
by the Imperial Russian Government. 

Although the Soviet government promptly repudiated 
all foreign debts, it soon indicated that this position might 
be modified. But two international conferences failed to 
come to any definite agreements since the Soviet govern- 
ment refused to change its policy of non-assumption of 
debts of the Czarist regimé unless extensive so | 


credits were granted to Russia and a moratorium on 
ments was allowed. It is interesting to note that the 
Soviet delegates to the first conference justified the debt 
repudiation by reference to the repudiation of debts by the 
revolutionary French government in 1792 and _ the 
repudiation by the United States of treaties made by 
England and Spain. 

Negotiations for the settlement of the British debt were 
going on when the MacDonald government fell in 1924 
The agreement was not ratified by Parliament and no new 
negotiations have been begun. In 1923, the United States 
refused to enter into any negotiations with Russia until 
Russian obligations to this country should be recognized 
and communist propaganda stopped. 
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